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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

January,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  March  1,  1998,  his  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2514-MT  Leonard  E.  Greenwood,  31  Main,  P.  O.  Box  1717,  Hokah,  MN  55941 

(Worldwide  Pennies) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Donation 

Preference  of  Use 

BEIER,  Herbert 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

COLES,  Peter  J. 

$25.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

DROST,  Fred 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

FUTAHASHI,  Hideo  K. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HARANO,  Takao 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

KOONTZ,  L.  Donald 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LANE,  Roger  D. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

MACKENZIE,  Kenneth  M. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

ORLOWSKI,  Frank  M. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

SNELL,  Lester  D. 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

THORNTON,  Susan  F. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Randolph  Zander 

JM40.MelA:1989:RCIT 
MELNIKOVA,  A.  S. 

Russian  coins  from  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Peter  the  Great  (Russian  text) 
Pub.  1989,  316pp,  w/plates. 

n.  IAPN  has  published  over  the  years  a series  of  works  titled  "A  Survey  of 
Numismatic  Research".  The  NI  Library  has  the  1985-1991  three  volume  series,  but 
we  would  like  to  obtain  copies  of  the  1960-1965,  1966-1971,  1972-1977  and  1978- 
1984  three  volume  sets  if  anyone  has  them  in  excess  to  their  needs  and  would  care 
to  part  with  them. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


So-called  " Numismatic  Legend n 

On  the  back  cover  page  of  the  July  1997  (Vol.  32,  No.  7)  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  is 
published  an  extract  from  some  publication  under  the  caption  "Numismatic  Legend". 
To  me  the  caption  does  not  appropriate  to  the  matter  described  in  it.  It  is  rather 
misfit.  As  a student  for  50  years,  I understand  that  the  word  "legend",  in  numismatic 
terminology  denotes  inscriptions  or  what-so-ever  is  shown  on  the  coins.  If  the  word 
"legend"  is  used  in  this  sense,  the  word  "numismatic"  as  an  adjective  is  superfluous 
or  wrongly  used.  The  better  and  clear  meaningful  title  should  have  been  "Coin- 
legend". But  then  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  extract  related  to  coins  or 
numismatics. 

If  the  word  is  used  in  its  usual  meaning  "hearsay  or  fiction"’;  only  then  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  extract  is  narrated  a fanciful  story  of  the  origin  of  the  ornate  style  of 
writing  that  originated  in  Turkey  in  about  the  12th  century  A.D.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  Tughra  or  Turra.  It  is  used  in  the  Muslim  world  sometimes  for  the  quotations 
from  the  scripture  Quran.  But  it  is  mostly  used  to  form  a heraldic  emblem 
incorporating  the  name  of  the  State  or  the  name  of  the  ruler  of  that  State. 

Tughra  or  Turra  form  of  the  script  is  composed  by  intertweaving  the  word  and  letters 
within  them  and  form  a pattern  or  design,  oval,  circular  or  rectangular  in  shape.  In 
this  form  of  script  not  only  the  vertical  strokes  of  the  words  and  letters  are  elongated, 
fancied  in  the  extract  as  the  three  fingers  of  the  illiterate  Turkish  ruler,  but  all  the 
letters  like  lam  and  alif  are  elongated  to  various  length  according  to  the  need  of  the 
formation  of  the  pattern.  And  not  only  that  some  times  horizontal  strokes  are  also 
elongated  and  the  letters  are  interwoven  vertically  and  horizontally. 

If  Tughra  or  Turra  script  is  used  on  the  coins  in  the  Muslim  world,  I am  not 
competent  to  say.  It  is  not  my  field  of  study.  I can  confidently  only  say  that  in  the 
numismatic  history  of  the  Muslim  period  of  India,  it  has  been  used  only  thrice.  Its 
earliest  use  is  seen  on  some  gold  coins  of  Jaunpur  Sultan  Husain  Shah  (1458  A.D.). 
There  after  it  is  seen  on  the  copper  coins  of  Adil  Shahi  rulers  of  the  17th  century 
A.D.  The  third  and  the  last  instance  is  that  of  the  coins  of  the  Nizams  of  the  Princely 
State  of  Hyderabad  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  Nasik,  India 
SWAMY-PAGODA 

SWAMY-PAGODA,  s.  A coin  formerly  current  at  Madras;  probably  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  an  idol  on  it.  Milburn  gives  100  Swamy  Pagodas  =110  Star  Pagodas. 
A "three  swSmi  pagoda"  was  a name  given  to  a gold  coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
effigy  of  Chenna  Keswam  Swami  (a  title  of  Krishna)  and  on  the  reverse  Lakshmi  and 
Rukmini  ( C.P.B. ). 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #10 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

Olmiitz,  Czech  Olomouc,  the  eventual  capital  of  Moravia,  was  made  a see  of  a 
wandering  bishopric  in  1063.  Although  the  mint  right  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bishopric  by  1141,  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  after  the  bishops  had  become 
princes  of  the  Empire  that  any  coinage  of  consequence  occurred. 

Wolfgang,  count  von  Schrattenbach,  son  of  Johann  Balthaser,  count  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Elisabetha,  countess  of  Wagensperg,  was  bom  12  September  1660,  made  bishop 
of  Seckan  1711,  bishop  of  Olmiitz  1712,  cardinal  in  1716  and  vice  king  of  Naples, 
died  1736. 

The  taler  of  1730  with  St.  Wenceslaus  seated  on  a cloud  with  two  angels,  St.  Cyril 
with  book  and  shield  on  the  reverse,  is  a very  distinctive  design  from  all  the  other 
talers  of  Wolfgang.  A second  1730  piece  is  of  the  conventional  design:  bust  of  the 
cardinal  to  right,  three  arms  hatted,  mitred  and  crowned  on  the  reverse.  A third  piece 
dated  1730  is  much  like  the  second  with  changed  legend  and  spacing.  The  bust, 
moreover  breaks  to  the  lower  border. 


TALER,  1730 

WOLF-  D-  G-  S-  R-  E-  P CARD-  - SCHRATTENBACH-  E-  0- 
Bust  R. 

DUX  S-  R- 1-  P-  R-  C-  B-  C-  PRO-  GER  - S-  C:R:M:  - CON-  IN-  BAC  1730 
Three  shields  hatted  and  mitred. 

Not  in  Schulthess-Rethberg  or  Mayer.  Dav.  A 1223.  Lanz  VI,  475. 
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NAPOLEONIC  MEDALS: 

THE  LAST  TWELVE  MEDALS 


David  Block , Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  # 894 


The  production  of  medals  commemorating  the  reign  of  Napoleon  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  and  subsequent  exile  to  Saint  Helena.  Or  did  it?  In 
the  1820  book  supposedly  authored  by  Ann  Mudie  Scargill  the  statement  was  made, 
‘It  was  the  artists  most  attached  to  him  that  made  the  records,  and  it  was  by  his  own 
express  desire  that  they  did  so.  "Finish  the  Series,"  said  he  to  Denon,  "whatever 
happens;  and  let  posterity  be  told  that  I abdicate  in  favor  of  my  son."’ 

In  the  first  weeks  after  Napoleon  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland,  beginning  his 
terminal  voyage  to  Saint  Helena,  there  was  little  thought  of  medal  making.  Vivant 
Denon,  in  charge  of  the  fine  arts  and  chief  architect  of  the  series  of  Napoleonic 
medals,  fought  valiantly  but  unsuccessfully  to  preserve  the  artistic  treasures  obtained 
from  foreign  countries  which  were  housed  in  the  Louvre;  he  probably  had  also  to 
defend  himself  from  the  proscription  which  banished  famous  artists  like  David  to 
foreign  exile,  an  exile  so  stringent  in  that  instance  that  David’s  relatives  were 
forbidden  to  return  his  body  to  France  for  burial!  The  medal  mint  did  a thriving 
business  selling  sets  of  the  Napoleonic  medals  (the  curse  taken  off  by  finishing  the 
set  with  medals  portraying  the  sovereigns  victorious  at  Leipzig  [the  1813  Battle  of 
Nations],  medals  which  had  been  prepared  while  Napoleon  was  on  Elba),  until  Louis 
XVIH’s  government  put  a stop  to  that  by  taking  the  dies  away  from  the  mint  (1816). 
These  sets  were  not  definitive  collections  of  all  of  the  medals  produced  by  the 
Napoleonic  medal  mint  but  rather  a collection  of  the  medals  from  whatever  dies  were 
readily  available;  some  of  the  dies  were  in  private  hands  and  others  broken  or 
misplaced.  The  first  sets  were  accompanied  by  a handwritten  inventory;  later  sets 
were  accompanied  by  an  engraved  inventory.  This  mint  list  was  the  basis  for  the  first 
book  describing  the  Napoleonic  medals:  1818.  Captain  J.  C.  Laskey.  A description 
of  the  series  of  medals  struck  at  the  National  Medal  Mint  by  order  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  commemorating  the  most  remarkable  battles  and  events  during  his  dynasty. 
London:  H.  R.  Young,  1818. 

Even  though  the  French  government  wished  to  eradicate  the  memory  of  Napoleon  I, 
somehow  private  means  were  found  to  prepare  to  produce  twelve  medals  to  complete 
the  series.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  facts  behind  these  additional  medals  will  ever 
become  known,  but  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  appearance  of 
a scrapbook  which  turned  up  in  a miscellaneous  lot  of  books  in  the  Rollin-Feuardent 
library  sale  a couple  of  years  ago.  This  book  appears  to  be  an  abortive  attempt  to 
produce  an  illustrated  catalog  of  the  Napoleonic  medals  similar  to  those  produced  to 
display  the  medals  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Louis  XV.  It  contains  a mixture  of  penciled 
and  pen  and  ink  drawings,  apparently  most  of  them  taken  from  the  finished  medals. 
Almost  without  exception  the  medals  are  of  designs  which  Denon  directed.  In  many 
cases  there  are  proofs  of  etchings  prepared  from  the  drawings,  a few  of  them  signed 
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by  Normand  fils  or  Gounod,  artists  known  to  have  been  paid  by  Denon  to  produce 
etchings  of  the  medals.  It  is  known  that  Denon  himself  made  etchings  of  some  of  the 
medals.  There  are  etchings  of  twelve  medals  which  are  not  included  in  the  mint  list 
of  1814,  although  a handwritten  list  containing  only  them  is  included  in  the 
scrapbook.  There  are  orthographical  errors  in  the  French  of  this  list  which  lead  me 
to  speculate  that  whoever  wrote  it  was  not  French. 

In  1820  another  book  describing  the  mint  medals  was  published  in  England:  1820. 
Ann  Mudie  Scargill.  Medallic  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte , translated  by  Miss 
Ann  Mudie  Scargill,  from  the  original  manuscript  intended  to  have  been  published  by 
the  late  government  of  France.  Scargill  gives  descriptions  of  the  twelve  medals. 

Some  of  the  twelve  medals  added  by  Scargill  to  the  1815  mint  list  published  by 
Laskey  do  not  appear  in  any  collection.  Although  most  of  them  have  the  head  of 
Napoleon  as  obverse,  both  #4  and  #6  are  represented  by  two  medals  in  the  Bramsen 
catalog.  Scargill  does  note  that  the  reverse  of  #4  is  sometimes  found  with  the  head 
of  Napoleon  but  is  silent  about  the  other  three  sides  in  the  form  Bramsen  knows  them, 
that  is,  with  the  head  of  Napoleon  on  the  other  side.  It  seems  apparent  from  mint 
records  printed  by  de  Fayolle  that  Denon  planned  to  produce  twelve  medals  a year 
and  that  he  sometimes  doubled  up,  as  with  these  two,  to  keep  within  his  quota.  In 
normal  times  he  submitted  sketches  and  his  list  of  planned  medals  to  Napoleon  or  his 
representative,  but  that  was  hardly  feasible  with  these  last  twelve.  Whether  Napoleon 
left  Denon  the  great  amount  of  money  required  to  produced  the  medals  is  unknown; 
years  earlier  Napoleon  had  learned  from  the  prince  of  Hesse  not  to  leave  financial 
records  for  his  conquerors  to  find.  It  is  not  known  where  these  medals  were 
produced.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  they  were  first  produced  in  England,  which 
may  well  be  true. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  #8  was  ever  produced.  Except  for  Scargill’ s verbal 
description  and  this  etching  it  is  simply  unknown.  There  are  other  "Champ  de  mai" 
medals  listed  by  Bramsen,  but  not  this  one. 

The  Battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  #10,  is  another  surprise.  Although  most  of  these  medals 
have  a diameter  of  forty  or  forty  one  millimeters,  the  drawings  are  sixty  five.  The 
published  medal  represented  in  #10  has  a diameter  of  fifty  millimeters  and  is  signed 
by  Petit,  with  the  design  attributed  to  Denon,  DENON  INV.  It  is  apparent  that  Petit 
had  access  to  either  Denon ’s  drawing  or  a copy  of  this  etching,  although  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the  etching  and  the  medal.  Although  Scargill  writes 
as  though  the  medals  were  being  produced  at  that  time,  none  of  them  was  in  the 
Dimsdale  collection  sold  by  Mr.  Sotheby  in  1824,  although  it  included  many 
Napoleonic  medals.  There  were  several  of  them  in  the  Trattle  sale,  Sotheby,  1 832. 

Each  illustration  is  accompanied  by  Scargill’s  description  and  the  number  she  gave 
the  medal  and  the  number  given  a comparable  medal  by  Bramsen.  Most  of  the 
existing  medals  have  the  head  of  Napoleon  on  the  obverse  but  a given  reverse  may 
be  found  with  various  obverses  and  varieties  of  several  of  the  reverses  exist, 
suggesting  that  there  have  been  several  sources  for  these  medals. 
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1.  DEPART.  REVERS  (NAPOLEON  EMP.  ET  ROI.) 


[The  Allies  have  invaded  France,  and  Napoleon  is  entrusting  his  son  to  the  care  of  the 
personified  City  of  Paris.  Marie  Louise  is  in  the  background,  almost  forgotten.] 

No.  109.  The  Departure.  The  evening  preceding  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor  was 
to  join  his  army,  he  harangued  the  National  Guard  which  was  assembled  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Thuilleries,  and  in  his  speech,  consigned  the  Empress  and  his  Son  to  their 
loyalty. 

The  persons  who  were  present,  the  importance  of  the  ceremony,  the  tears  of  feeling, 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  oaths  of  fidelity  of  the  National  Guards,  rendered 
this  scene  as  touching  as  it  was  grand.  The  medal  represents  one  side,  the  head  of 
the  Emperor,  and  on  the  other,  Napoleon  in  an  ancient  military  costume.  With  one 
hand  placing  his  son,  yet  a child,  who  appears  to  leave  him  with  regret,  in  the  arms 
of  a figure  representing  the  city  of  Paris;  and  with  the  other,  recommending  to  her 
care,  the  Empress,  his  wife. 

Bramsen  1333.  Depart  de  Napoleon  de  St.  Cloud. 


2.  BATAILLE  DE  CHAMP  O-BERT.  (REVERS  NAPO.) 

No.  110.  Battle  of  Champaubert.  A brilliant  action,  in  which,  by  wise  agreement, 
notwithstanding  a disparity  in  number,  the  allies,  that  is  to  say  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  were  completely  beaten;  and  where  a number  of  prisoners  were  made, 
without  the  French  army  being  at  all  injured.  The  medal  describing  this  glorious  feat 
of  arms  represents,  on  one  side,  the  head  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  and  King;  on  the 
reverse,  an  herculean  figure,  contending  against  three  adversaries,  and  defending 
himself  against  two,  while  he  crushes  the  third  under  his  feet.  Inscription.  The  Battle 
of  Champaubert,  10th  February,  1814. 

Bramsen  1341.  Bataille  de  Champaubert. 


3.  BATAILLE  DE  MONTEREAU.  (REVERS  IDEM  NAPO.) 

No.  111.  The  Battle  of  Montereau.  The  Emperor  having  learned  that  the  allies  had 
taken  possession  of  Montereau,  sent  troops  to  regain  this  position,  and  transported 
himself  thither  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  bridge  was  gained.  The  allies,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  precipitate  movement,  left  their  prisoners,  and  owed  their  safety 
to  flight  The  medal  celebrating  this  event  represents,  on  one  side,  the  head  of  the 
Sovereign,  with  the  inscription  Napoleon,  Emperor  and  King.  And,  on  the  reverse, 
a figure  holding  thunder,  in  a car  drawn  by  winged  horses,  who  cross  a bridge  at  full 
gallop.  Behind  the  figure  are  seen  the  prisoners  which  have  been  made.  In  the 
distance,  the  enemy  are  flying  in  disorder.  Underneath  is  inscribed  The  Battle 
Montereau,  February,  1814. 

Bramsen  1342.  Bataille  de  Montereau. 
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4A.  FORTUNE  ADVERSE. 


No.  113.  Adverse  Fortune.  The  fortune  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  abandon  him  at  this 
period.  The  campaign,  so  glorious  from  his  talents,  exhibited  nothing  more  than  his 
courage  in  resisting  misfortunes.  The  month  of  March  produced  so  many  events  fatal 
to  France  as  the  month  of  February  had  awakened  hopes.  The  boldest  combinations 
were  formed,  and  France  was  inundated  with  all  the  troops  of  Europe  united  against 
her.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  medal,  which  represents,  on  one  side,  Fortune  on  a 
vessel,  which  she  causes  to  turn  around  by  altering  the  direction  in  which  she  had 
herself  proceeded  before;  to  characterize  Fortune  still  more  in  this  situation,  her 
broken  wheel  lies  on  the  field.  Inscription  Adverse  Fortune.  March,  1814. 

[Things  did  change  in  March  of  1814.  The  Allies  intercepted  a letter  from  Napoleon 
to  Marie  Louise  in  which  he  announced  he  was  leaving  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paris  to  gather  troops  from  invested  fortresses  at  the  eastern  border  of  France.  The 
Allies  stormed  Paris;  Napoleon  learned  of  his  error  too  late  and  did  not  have  an 
alternative  to  resigning.] 

Bramsen  1365.  Capitulation  de  Paris.  [Note:  This  is  the  obverse  of  Scargill  135.] 


4B.  LES  MALHEURS  DE  LA  GUERRE. 

On  the  reverse  is  a Cossack  seizing  a young  female,  whose  mother  endeavours  to 
defend  her,  while  she  holds  a still  younger  victim  of  military  violence  in  her  arms. 
To  complete  this  picture  of  the  disasters  incident  to  war,  a dead  bull  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  and,  on  the  other,  a cottage  in  flames.  Underneath  is  inscribed  The 
Miseries  of  War.  March,  1814.  N.B.  This  medal  has  also  been  struck  with  the  head 
of  Napoleon. 

[For  the  first  time  since  Napoleon  has  assumed  power  the  French  nation  suffered  the 
way  so  many  of  her  neighbors  had  been  suffering  under  the  unbridled  imperial 
power.] 

Bramsen  1363.  Invasion  de  1814. 


5.  L’ABDIQUATION  (REVERS  NAPOLI) 

No.  114.  The  Abdication.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Napoleon,  in  a general’s  dress. 
On  the  reverse,  standing  at  a table,  he  signs  the  Act  of  Abdication.  Discord  behind 
him,  holding  a torch,  tries  to  stay  his  hand;  he  repulses  her,  and  signs. 

Bramsen  1385.  Abdication  de  Napoleon. 
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6A.  LA  GARDE.  ADIEU  AUX  AIGLES. 


No.  115.  The  imperial  guard.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Fontainbleau, 
Napoleon  wished  to  take  leave  of  his  guard.  The  affection  of  this  regiment,  and  the 
recollection  of  glory,  produced  the  historical  and  affecting  scenes  described  in  the 
medal.  On  one  side  Napoleon  is  seen  in  a travelling  dress;  an  ensign  of  the  guard, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  presents  the  colors  without  daring  to  look  at  his  general. 
Napoleon,  turning  away  his  head,  with  his  right  arm  presses  the  flag  to  his  heart,  and, 
with  the  other,  motions  away  with  tenderness  the  ensign. 

Bramsen  1404.  Napoleon  prend  conge  de  la  garde  a Fontainbleau. 


6B.  REVERS  LES  AIGLES  BRULES. 

On  the  reverse,  the  same  soldiers  of  the  guard,  after  having  tom  the  flags,  divided  the 
fragments  of  the  eagles,  and  burnt  the  ensigns,  divided  the  ashes,  and,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  regret,  mingled  them  with  wine,  and  drank  them.  Inscription: 
April,  1814. 

Bramsen  1408.  La  garde  imperiale  bmle  ses  drapeaux. 


7.  SEJOUR  A L’lLE  D’ELBE  (REVERS  NAPO). 

No.  1 16.  Sojourn  in  the  Island  of  Elba.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Napoleon;  on  the 
reverse,  Fortune  sitting  on  a metallic  rock,  analogous  to  the  nature  of  those  of  the 
island  of  Elba;  by  her  side  is  a reposing  eagle.  In  the  back  ground  the  sea  is 
perceived.  Round  the  medal  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  a star  indicates  that  of  the 
fishes,  and  Fortune  is  looking  towards  them.  Various  emblems  represent  the  sojourn 
of  Napoleon  in  the  island,  and  the  month  of  February,  when  he  departed.  On  the  field 
is  written  Sojourn  at  Elba,  1814-1815. 

Bramsen  1583.  Sejour  de  Napoleon  a File  d’Elbe. 
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8.  CHAMP  DE  MAI  (REVERS  NAPO). 


No.  118.  The  Champ  de  mai.  This  represents  the  crowned  head  of  Napoleon,  with 
the  inscription  Napoleon,  Emperor  and  King,  and  on  the  reverse  are  four  heads, 
representing  Clovis,  Pepin,  Hugues  Capet,  and  Napoleon,  chiefs  of  the  four  Dynasties 
of  France.  Underneath  is  inscribed  Champ  de  Mai.  An  inscription  which  recalls 
these  ancient  assemblies  of  the  nation,  in  which  were  consecrated  and  sanctioned  all 
the  great  events  of  the  monarchy.  To  each  chief  of  a Dynasty  is  annexed  the  epoch 
of  his  election.  Clovis,  496.  Pepin,  752.  Hugues  Capet,  987.  Napoleon,  1815. 

[Note:  Except  for  this  etching  and  the  description  of  this  medal  in  Scargill,  there  is 
no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  medal;  it  is  not  listed  in  Bramsen  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  catalogs  of  Napoleonic  medals.] 


9.  ASSEMBLEE  DU  CHAMP  DE  MAI 
Constitution  Francaise.  (revers  Napo). 

No.  119.  Assembly  of  the  Champ  de  mai.  At  this  assembly  the  nation  took  an  oath 
to  maintain  the  constitution,  called  the  Additional  Act  This  forms  the  subject  of  the 
medal;  representing,  on  one  side,  a crowned  head,  with  the  inscription  Napoleon, 
Emperor  and  King.  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  Napoleon,  in  a military  dress,  with 
the  Imperial  Toga,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  sceptre,  extending  the  right  over  an 
altar,  and  receiving  the  oaths  of  two  figures  representing  the  Senate  and  the  People. 
On  the  altar  is  written.  The  French  Constitution.  On  the  pedestal  is  a triumphant 
eagle.  Underneath.  1815. 

Bramsen  1631.  Champ  de  Mai. 


10.  BATILLE  DE  MONT  ST.  JEAN.  (REVERS  NAPO). 

No.  120.  Battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean.  This  disastrous  battle  was  the  most  fatal  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  The  medal  recording  the  dreadful  event  represents,  on  one 
side,  the  head  of  the  Emperor;  and,  on  the  reverse,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war  heaped 
together  and  broken;  an  overthrown  laurel  still  hangs  over  them.  Fortune  flies,  taking 
with  her  the  palm  of  victory.  Inscription  Battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  18th  June,  1815. 

[Note:  This  medal,  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  is  known  only  from 
Scargill ’s  description  and  a 50  mm  copy  made  by  Petit,  who  attributes  the  design  to 
Denon,  who  directed  Napoleon’s  medal  mint.] 
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Medal  #11  A. 

11  A.  NAPOLEON  DEUX,  EMP.  DES  FRANC AIS. 

No.  121.  Napoleon  gives  his  son  to  France.  The  medal  for  this  event  represents,  on 
one  side,  the  head  of  Napoleon  n.  N.B.  This  medal  has  also  been  struck  with  the 
head  of  Napoleon. 

Bramsen  1662.  Seconde  abdication  de  Napoleon. 


11B.  NAPOLEON  DONNE  SON  FILS  A LA  FRANCE. 

The  medal  for  this  event  represents,  on  the  reverse,  France  receiving  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  father.  N.B.  This  medal  has  also  been  struck  with  the  head  of 
Napoleon. 

Bramsen  1662.  Seconde  abdication  de  Napoleon. 


12.  NAPOLEON  (REVERS  ANNIBAL). 

No.  137.  The  last  medal  in  the  collection.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Napoleon,  not 
crowned;  and,  on  the  field,  this  sole  Inscription  Napoleon.*  On  the  reverse,  that  of 
Hannibal.  On  the  field  is  written  Hannibal. 

* Stat  nominis  umbra! 

Bramsen  1693. 
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A NUMISMATIST  IN  FLORENCE, 
OR  WHAT  I DID  ON  MY  HOLIDAYS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Like  many  first-time  visitors  to  Florence,  I guess,  I was  a bit  overwhelmed  by 
Renaissance  art  and  architecture  by  the  end  of  our  four  day  stay.  But  in  amongst  the 
myriad  representations  of  Madonna  and  Child,  and  the  apparently  endless  crucifixion 
scenes,  were  various  minor  details  which  caught  my  numismatic  eye,  and  made  a 
refreshing  change:  like  the  four  angels  holding  comucopiae  which  flank  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  which  reminded  me  for  all  the  world  of 
Christianised  versions  of  the  various  cornucopia-bearing  goddesses  and  winged 
Victories  which  grace  the  reverses  of  so  many  Roman  coins,  and  Greek  coins  before 
them,  of  course.  Alas,  I could  not  photograph  these  angels  on  account  of  a ban  on 
unpermitted  photographs  and  a non-too-friendly  church  official  who  had  taken  pious 
umbrage  at  my  offer  on  a specimen  of  a devotional  medal  of  St.  Rita.  (There  was  a 
box  full  of  these  in  the  church  - cheap,  mass-produced  things  which  in  England  come 
complete  with  a plastic  wallet  and  prayer-card  for  28  pence.  I asked  the  price  of  the 
St.  Ritas,  but  he  was  evasive.  "How  much?",  I asked  bluntly  at  last.  "Una  offerta", 
he  replied,  so  I handed  him  1000  lire  in  accordance  with  my  UK  price  guidelines, 
which  he  accepted  with  a smart  turn  on  his  heels  and  a marching  off  into  the  depths 
of  the  church.  Apparently  "una  offerta"  means  "enough  to  fix  the  church  roof,  and 
not,  as  I had  imagined,  "a  fair  price",  but  we  live  and  learn...) 

Before  going  to  Florence  I had  read  two  excellent  essays  (1)  by  Roberto  Weiss  on  the 
influence  of  ancient  coin  designs  on  Renaissance  art  and  sculpture.  In  one  of  these 
he  writes  of  "the  ‘adlocutio’  frescoed  by  Ghirlandaio  on  one  side  of  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Sassetti  in  Santa  Trinita  at  Florence,  which  is  taken  from  the  reverse  of  a 
coin  of  the  Emperor  Gordian"  (lb,  p.  172,  footnote  4).  Weiss  does  not  illustrate  this 
fresco,  unfortunately,  but  by  sheer  good  fortune  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  turned  out 
to  be  only  yards  from  our  hotel,  so  we  visited  it  very  early  on.  More  than  that,  in  the 
absence  both  of  "no  photos"  signs  and  of  hostile-looking  church  officials  on  the  prowl 
for  hefty  "offertas"  in  return  for  cheap  religious  medals,  we  were  able  to  take  some 
photographs  which  hopefully  will  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  NI  BULLETIN. 
There  are  actually  four  such  numismatic  frescoes  in  the  Sassetti  chapel,  which, 
incidentally,  is  the  second  chapel  on  the  right  from  the  chancel  chapel  (that  is, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  church  and  looking  in,  it  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  far  right).  The  frescoes  are  situated  as  shown  (Fig.  la,  lb)  in  relation  to 
the  two  tombs  on  either  side  of  the  chapel.  Collectors  of  Roman  coins  will  readily 
recognise  them. 

Weiss  also  writes: 

"Such  an  employment  of  coins  as  sources  of  decoration  proved  very  popular, 
particularly  in  north  Italy  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Enlarged  versions  of  Roman  coins  were  often 
carved  on  doorways  or  the  fronts  of  churches  or  palaces  during  this  period. 
The  marble  medallions  on  the  front  of  the  Cappella  Colleoni  at  Bergamo  and 
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the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  those  executed  in  1502  on  the  doorway  of  Palazzo 
Thiene  (now  occupied  by  the  Banca  Popolare)  at  Vicenza,  are  typical 
examples  of  this  fashion,  to  which  belong  too  the  three  marble  medallions  of 
Quattrocento  Lombard  art  with  Galba,  Vespasian,  and  Alexander  Severus,  now 
at  Milan  and  originally  on  buildings."  (lb,  p.172-3) 


Fig.  la  (Left  wall  of  chapel.) 

Left:  GERMANIC  VS  CAESAR  SIGNIS  RECET 
Right:  DECVRSIO  S C 

Two  of  what  I presume  to  be  similar  marble  medallions  are  to  be  found  on  the  so- 
called  Terrace  of  the  Museo  Nazionale,  otherwise  known  as  the  Bargello,  in  Florence 
(Fig.  2).  They  are  of  sixteenth  century  date,  the  upper  one  depicting  Jove  and  the 
lower  one  "a  Roman  Emperor"  - the  legend  reads  IMPERATOR  CES  ARE  TRAIANI. 
Having  no  ruler  on  me  at  the  time  (how  can  one  go  to  Florence  without  one,  you 
ask!),  my  wife’s  hand  had  to  serve  for  scale.  I hope  readers  will  forgive  this 
somewhat  unscientific  approach  in  return  for  a picture  of  these  things,  even  if  the 
quality  of  the  photograph  isn’t  set  to  win  any  prizes... 
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Fig.  lb  (Right  wall  of  chapel.) 

Left:  CAES  AVG  S C 

Right:  ADLOCVTIO  (as  mentioned  by  Weiss) 

(Both  legends  are  for  the  most  part  very  faint,  and  do  not  show  up  in 
these  photographs,  unfortunately.) 

At  no.  22  on  the  Via  Lambertesca,  a narrow  street  running  roughly  west  from  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  is  a little  shop  called  "Gi.Mar."  Essentially  it  is  a gift  shop  which 
sells  bronze  statuettes  and  such  like  - replicas  and  copies  in  miniature  of  ancient 
bronzes.  Out  of  curiosity  I wandered  in  and  found  a tray  of  about  twenty  cast  bronze 
replicas  of  ancient  coins  of  one  sort  or  another,  each  given  an  artificial  green  patina 
to  make  it  look  old,  and  each  contained  in  a neat  little  plastic  case.  They  were  clearly 
labelled  as  replicas  of  genuine  old  coins,  which  was  true  enough  of  the  sestertii  of 
Hadrian  and  Trajan,  the  Roman  Republican  as,  and  the  assorted  "Etruscan  coins"  as 
they  called  them.  But  then  my  eyes  lit  upon  a Lucius  Verus  bronze,  and  I had  a 
distinct  feeling  of  deja  vu,  amplified  ten-fold  as  1 turned  it  over  and  saw  on  the 
reverse  a quadriga  facing  left  with  exergual  legend  COS  II  S C,  for  here  was  yet 
another  instalment  in  the  tale  of  a ubiquitous  forgery. 

The  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 and  I have  mentioned  it  twice  before  in  the  pages  of 
NI  BULLETIN  (2). 
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Fig.  3 

The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  3 is  not  the  one  bought  in  Florence  - it  is  a much  clearer 
more  modern  looking  specimen  given  to  me  in  Spain  a few  years  ago,  and  readers 
who  have  followed  this  saga  will  know  that  it  is  a forgery  of  a forgery  of  a forgery, 
deriving  originally,  it  seems,  from  a mis-copying  of  a forged  Paduan  mule!  I am  told 
that  it  crops  up  commonly  in  Turkey  as  a dud  for  sale  to  gullible  tourists,  but  as  I 
say,  I have  picked  up  one  very  recent  specimen  in  Spain,  and  others  in  England  and 
the  USA.  If  one  fell  out  of  the  sky  and  hit  me  on  the  head,  I doubt  I would  be 
surprised!  But  what  had  happened  in  this  little  shop  in  Florence  was  that  someone 


Fig.  2 
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had  gotten  one  of  these  duds  mixed  up  with  their  genuine  old  coins  to  produce  a 
"replica  of  a genuine  coin"  which  was  in  fact  "a  replica  of  a forgery  of  a forgery!  Is 
there  no  end  to  this,  I ask  myself?  It  is  a bit  like  following  the  rainbow,  really  - just 
when  you  think  you’ve  found  the  end  of  it,  you  find  that  the  end  has  moved 
somewhere  else  again,  and  you  haven’t  really  found  the  end  of  it  at  all... 


Notes. 


(1)  a)  "The  Study  of  Ancient  Numismatics  during  the  Renaissance  (1313-1517)", 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1968,  p.177-187;  b)  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of 
Classical  Antiquity  by  Roberto  Weiss  (1969),  chapter  12,  "The  Study  of 
Ancient  Numismatics"  (p.167-179). 

(2)  N I BULLETIN  a)  "Fakes,  Forgeries  and  Fantasy  Coins  II"  (September  1994, 
p.203-4);  b)  "Fakes  V:  Lot  632"  (September  1995,  p.213-4). 

TOLA 

TOLA,  s.  An  Indian  weight  (chiefly  of  gold  or  silver),  not  of  extreme  antiquity. 
Hind,  tola,  Skt.  tula , ‘a  balance,’  tul,  ‘to  lift  up,  to  weigh.’  The  Hindu  scale  is  8 
rattis  = 1 mas  ha,  12  mas  has  = 1 tola.  Thus  the  tola  was  equal  to  96  ratns.  The 
proper  weight  of  the  rattf,  which  was  the  old  Indian  unit  of  weight,  has  been 
determined  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas  as  1*75  grains,  and  the  medieval  tanga  which  was  the 
prototype  of  the  rupee  was  of  100  rattis  weight.  "But  ...  the  factitious  ratti  of  the 
Muslims  was  merely  an  aliquot  part — 1/96  of  the  comparatively  recent  tola,  and  1/92 
of  the  newly  devised  rupee."  By  the  Regulation  VII.  of  1833,  putting  the  British 
Indian  coinage  on  its  present  footing  the  told  weighing  180  grs.,  which  is  also  the 
weight  of  the  rupee,  is  established  by  the  same  Regulation,  as  the  unit  of  the  system 
of  weights,  80  tolas  = 1 ser,  40  sers  = 1 Maund. 

1563. — "I  knew  a secretary  of  Nizamoxa,  a native  of  Coragon,  who  ate  every 
day  three  tollas  (of  opium),  which  is  the  weight  of  ten  cruzados  and  a half; 
but  this  Coragoni  ( Khorasani ),  though  he  was  a man  of  letters  and  a great 
scribe  and  official,  was  always  nodding  or  sleeping. — "Garcia,  f.  155/?. 

1610. — "A  Tole  is  a rupee  challany  of  silver,  and  ten  of  these  Toles  are  the 
value  of  one  of  gold." — Hawkins,  in  Purchas,  i.  217. 

1615-16. — "Two  tole  and  a half  being  an  ounce." — Sir.  T.  Roe,  in  Purchas, 
i.  545;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  183]. 

1676. — "Over  all  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  is 
weigh’d  with  Weights,  which  they  call  Tolla,  which  amounts  to  9 deniers  and 
eight  grains  of  our  weight." — Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  18;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  14], 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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THE  TALE  OF  A SPANISH  CRUCIFIX 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  crucifix  shown  in  Fig.  1 (twice  actual  size)  was 
given  to  me  by  my  friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y 
Casanova  of  Madrid  in  response  to  my  plea  to  send  me 
some  Spanish  religious  medals/amulets.  It  is  a silver 
Cross  of  Caravaca.  This  is  a representation  of  a cross 
which  is  reputed  to  have  appeared  in  the  following 
miraculous  circumstances  in  the  village  of  Caravaca  in 
Murcia,  in  the  year  1232.  According  to  legend,  the 
Moorish  King  of  Murcia  at  that  time  held  a number  of 
Christian  prisoners  in  captivity,  and  one  day  amused 
himself  by  asking  each  of  them  what  type  of  work  they 
had  done  in  the  past.  One  of  them  said  that  he  was  a 
priest,  whereupon  the  king  expressed  an  interest  in 
seeing  a mass  performed.  The  priest  was  going  to 
oblige  but  then  realised  that  he  did  not  have  a crucifix 
with  him,  without  which  he  could  not  proceed.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  prototype  of  the  cross  depicted  in 
Fig.  1 was  miraculously  borne  through  the  palace 
window  by  two  angels,  and  deposited  on  the  priest’s 
makeshift  altar.  This  miracle  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  Moorish  King  and  his 
Court  to  Christianity  (1). 

A crucifix  of  this  type,  used  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  prayers,  is  apparently  still 
believed  to  be  very  efficacious  in  alleviating  headaches  and  back-pains,  as  well  as  in 
warding  off  evil  spirits  and  counteracting  the  malign  influences  of  spells  and 
enchantments  (2). 

In  addition,  Juan  Moreno  tells  me  that  it  was  formerly  believed  that  people  bom  with 
a birth-mark  on  the  palate  in  the  shape  of  this  cross,  would  have  special  powers;  that 
to  wear  one  of  these  crucifixes  would  bring  good  luck,  though  only  if  it  had  been 
given  as  a present  - not  if  it  had  been  bought;  and  finally  that  such  a crucifix  afforded 
excellent  protection  against  both  fire  and  rabies! 


Fig.  1 


(1)  This  account  is  based  on  information  supplied  by  Juan  Moreno,  and  an 
account  given  in  Pedro  Ballester  Lorca’s  book  La  Veracruz  de  Caravaca 
(Caravaca,  1994),  p.17,  where  a brief  account  of  the  literary  sources  of  the 
legend  can  be  found. 

2)  El  Libro  Magno  de  La  Cruz  de  Caravaca , no  author  cited  (Barcelona,  1995), 
p.  150.  The  book  contains  the  appropriate  prayers!  My  thanks  to  Juan  Moreno 
for  bringing  this  source,  and  the  one  cited  in  note  1,  to  my  attention,  and,  of 
course,  for  sending  me  the  crucifix  itself! 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #5 


Robert  Turfboer,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  NI  # 1960 


I am  happy  to  share  with  our  readers  the  fact  that  number  three  of  the  four  volumes 
of  Gerard  van  Loon’s  NETHERLANDS  HISTORICAL  MEDALS  has  joined  its  two  - 
translated  and  finished  - older  siblings.  I have  only  one  more  van  Loon  volume  ahead 
of  me.  That  means  I will  be  done  with  van  Loon  in  late  1998.  Deo  Volente! 

This  fourth  and  final  volume  (of  696  pages,  folio  size)  starts  near  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1692,  and  it  all  ends  in  1716,  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  a peace  between 
France  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  world.  Louis  XIV  will  have  just  died  on 
September  1,  1715  at  the  age  of  73.  Much  of  volume  four  will  deal  with  his  final  23 
action-packed  years:  and  58  more  times  I will  run  into  one  of  his  "Rex 
Christianissimus"  medals. 

There  will  be  more  medals  per  year  than  in  the  earlier  parts  and  van  Loon  will 
describe  them  all,  in  his  customary  detailed  fashion.  Then,  after  1715,  the  word 
Christianissimus  will  never  be  used  again. 

Numismatically  that  will  not  be  a great  loss,  because  other  world  leaders  will  take 
Ludovicus’  prominent  place  on  medals  and  coins.  They  too  will  be  described  at  times 
in  glowing  terms,  but  no  one  will  quite  match  Louis  XIV. 

Curiously,  and  it  is  happening  about  at  the  same  time,  there  is  something  else  that  is 
destined  to  disappear  from  the  world  of  numismatics  - and  almost  without  a trace;  the 
Chronogram.  [See  Tempus  in  Nummis,  Numismatics  International,  1992;  Vol.  I; 
Chapter  VI].  I wonder  if  this  rare  phenomenon  may  also  be  somewhat  related  to  the 
demise  of  Louis  XTV,  the  Sun  King. 

In  van  Loon’s  Volume  four,  on  page  22,  are  shown  two  medals  and  one  jetton,  all 
three  struck  to  pay  homage  to  Emanuel,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  has  just 
been  chosen  by  the  Spanish  Court  to  fulfill  the  role  of  Governor  General  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  Not  merely  for  now;  it  is  meant  for  ever  and  hereditary  to  boot! 
The  Western  world  is  slowly  beginning  to  rise  up  against  the  French  tyrant  Sun-King, 
whose  only  remaining  allies  are  the  Turks. 

On  the  side  of  the  Allied,  Duke  Emanuel,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
will  become  the  right  hand  of  Europe’s  new  rising  power:  William  ID,  Stadholder 
of  The  Netherlands  and  now  also  the  new  King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

On  two  of  these  pictures  on  page  22  a chronogram  has  been  used  to  honor  Emanuel. 
The  one  on  a medal  states:  eManVeL  baVarlce  DVX,  beLgll  LVX,  a chronogram 
of  the  year  MDLLLXXVVVVIII,  or  1693.  Translated  it  says:  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  The  Light  of  the  Netherlands. 
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The  jetton’s  chronogram  goes  further  than  that:  it  runs  as  follows:  DVX  eManVeL 
VIVat,  VIgeat;  V InCat  [also  1693].  The  jetton’s  reverse  shows  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  portrayed  by  a woman  with  a tower-crown  on  her  head,  who  is  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  Emanuel,  the  new  Governor-General.  He  is  dressed  in  a Roman  military 
outfit,  and  he  holds  a shield  in  one  hand  and  a sword  in  the  other.  She  is  asking  him 
to  relieve  her  of  the  big  curses  with  which  the  monster  next  to  her  keeps  threatening 
her.  It  is  portrayed  as  a creature  with  a snake’s  tail  and  a sun-head.  Its  legend  states: 
ERIPE  ME  HIS,  INVICTE,  MALIS.  [A  quote  from  Vergil.  Translated:  Rescue 
Me,  Oh  Invincible,  From  These  Evils]. 
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What  is  so  striking  is  that  the  use  of  chronograms  in  numismatics  has  flourished  both 
in  limited  place  and  time.  The  Germanic  world  was  its  center;  and  although  it  had 
existed  sub  rosa  for  a long  time,  1716  and  1717  were  the  climactic  years  that  made 
the  chronogram  flourish.  Then  it  died  on  the  vine  so  to  speak.  Its  alltime  champion 
was  a small  token  done  by  Wermuth.  Almost  prophetically,  that  one  showed  a dying 
lily  plant  and  its  100%  pure  chronogrammatic  text  was  only  one  word: 
LILICIDIVM,  The  Death  Of  The  Lily,  e.i.  the  death  of  France!  This  chronogram 
was  dated:  1709. 

The  hidden  messages  of  chronograms  often  have  a satirical  undertone.  Wermuth’ s 
Lilicidium  was  never  found  in  circulation  and  rumor  has  it  that  Wermuth  often  went 
too  far  in  his  sarcasm.  In  any  event,  it  seems  then  that  we  can  presume  that  a hidden 
message  of  this  kind  more  often  than  not  has  an  element  of  aggression,  of  protest. 
There  often  is  a human  target.  There  also  may  be  an  element  of  identification 
between  the  medalmaker  and  his  target.  If  chronograms  climaxed  sharply  in 
1716/1717,  we  see  two  major  contemporary  historical  events:  Luther’s  bicentennial 
and  Louis  XTVth  death.  Once  these  two  events  had  passed,  the  chronogram  pretty 
well  ended  its  exceptional  existence  of  roughly  100  years.  Was  that  merely 
coincidence? 

I would  be  interested  in  our  readers’  opinion.  Why  do  you  think  did  this  happen 
when  it  did  in  numismatics?  Were  those  medal  makers  acting  like  today’s 
paparazzis?  Did  they  perhaps  even  identify  with  the  aggressor?  Did  their 
chronogrammatic  sneer  cover  some  hidden,  or  even  conscious,  admiration?  Did  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  Latin  also  begin  to  wane  from  then  on?  Was  their  art  perhaps 
typical  for  Homo  Germanicus? 

You  can  reach  me  at  200  Trade  Street,  Apartment  F301,  Tarboro,  NC  27886. 

******************************************************************** 

TUCKA 

TUCKA,  s.  Hind,  taka,  Beng.  taka , [Skt.  tankaka , ‘stamped  silver  money’].  This  is 
the  word  commonly  used  among  Bengalis  for  a rupee.  But  in  other  parts  of  India  it 
(or  at  least  taka)  is  used  differently;  as  for  aggregates  of  4,  or  of  2 pice  (generally  in 
N.W.P.  panch  taka  paisa  = five  taka  of  pice,  20  pice). 

[1809. — "A  requisition  of  four  tukhas,  or  eight  pice , is  made  upon  each  shop. 
. . . " — Broughton,  Letters  from  a Mahr.  Camp,  ed.  1892,  p.  84.] 

1874. — . . . How  much  did  my  father  pay  for  her?’ 

"‘He  paid  only  ten  t£k&s.’ 

"I  may  state  here  that  the  word  rupeyd,  or  as  it  is  commonly  written 
rupee  or  rupi,  is  unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  Bengal,  at  least  to 
Bengali  Hindu  peasants;  the  word  they  invariably  use  is 
t£k£." — Govinda  Samanta,  i.  209. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAFFER  2 


POST  ROMAN  - PRE-MEDIE V AL  PERIOD 


Kees  Pannekeet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 

When  the  Romans  left  the  northern  part  of  Europe  the  period  of  the  Merovingian 
kingdom  begins.  The  Merovingian  king  Clovis  (481-511),  king  of  the  Franks, 
defeated  the  last  Roman  army  in  Gaul.  This  was  a very  important  happening  and  of 
great  influence  for  the  northern  (barbaric)  parts  of  Europe  (and  The  Netherlands). 
Still  the  northern  part  of  The  Netherlands  remained  rather  independent  and  barbaric. 


The  Franks  were  the  only  conquering  tribe  who  continued  to  make  and  use  coins.  In 
their  territory  there  circulated  gold  coins  by  the  name  of  Solidi  and  Tremissis.  They 
were  crude  coins  with  simple  portraits  and  figures  on  them.  The  coins  were  mostly 
struck  in  the  south  of  France  but  there  also  were  some  mints  in  the  southern  parts  of 
The  Netherlands  (Nijmegen,  Tiel,  Maastricht,  Dorestad).  However,  only  the  rich 
leaders  and  wealthy  traders  made  use  of  the  money. 


At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Franks  also  defeated  the  Frisones,  or  Friezen,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  The  Netherlands.  There  was  a peace  treaty  with  king  Redbad 
(Radboud),  who  remained  in  power  but  is  forced  to  remain  loyal  to  the  king  of  the 
Francs.  Also  during  that  time  the  gold  coins  started  to  disappear  and  make  way  for 
silver  coins  which  are  named  Denarii,  or  Pennies.  Those  silver  Pennies  were  also 
very  popular  in  the  territory  of  the  Friezen  and  they  started  to  imitate  them  on  a large 
scale.  They  even  made  some  designs  of  their  own  with  strange  figures  on  them. 
Those  silver  coins  from  the  territory  of  the  Friezen  are  known  as  Sceatta’s. 

Because  the  king  of  the  Franks  had  turned  to  the  Christian  religion  there  were  some 
monks  from  Britain  who  wanted  to  bring  the  Christian  belief  to  the  barbarian  Friezen 
in  the  north  of  The  Netherlands.  They  started  to  cut  down  the  holy  oak  trees  and 
began  to  destroy  the  sacred  barbaric  shrines.  Many  people  turned  to  Christianity  and 
even  king  Redbad  is  almost  baptized.  But  when  he  asks  the  priest  where  his 
ancestors  are,  in  hell  or  heaven,  the  priest  replies  that  they  were  not  baptized  so  they 
must  be  in  hell.  King  Redbad  then  stepped  out  of  the  baptizing  pond  and  says  "I 
rather  want  to  be  with  my  ancestors  in  hell  than  sitting  alone  in  heaven."  Some  of 


1/3  Solidus  of  Maastricht  and  Dorestad 


Two  Friezen  Sceattas 
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the  priests  even  get  killed  during  their  visits  in  the  northern  Netherlands.  Many 
people  wanted  to  hold  on  to  their  old  religions  and  customs.  So,  some  priests  were 
put  to  death  after  destroying  sacred  shrines.  One  of  the  most  well  known  was  the  one 
of  the  monk  Bonifatius  who  was  killed  at  Dokkum  in  754  A.D. 


Penning,  Charles  the  Great,  Dorestad 

During  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century  the  power  of  the  Merovingian  kings  starts  to 
decline.  The  power  is  getting  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  his  "hofmeier"  (sort 
of  prime  minister).  Finally  the  last  Merovingian  king  is  overruled  by  his  prime 
minister  Pippin  the  Short  (752-768).  This  period  of  new  rulers  is  named  the 
Karolingian  period  after  the  name  of  his  son  Karel  (Charles)  the  Great  (768-814). 
During  the  reign  of  the  Karolingians  the  mints  are  reformed  and  Dorestad  is  the  only 
official  royal  mint  in  The  Netherlands.  In  the  whole  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  the 
same  type  of  coins  are  struck  (silver  Pennies).  In  the  late  9th  century  the  Karolingian 
empire  starts  to  decline  and  the  coinage  in  The  Netherlands  comes  to  a halt.  The 
empire  is  split  into  half,  a French  part  and  a German  part.  At  first  The  Netherlands 
belong  to  the  French  part  but  in  925  A.D.  the  German  emperor  Henri  I (919-936) 
conquers  The  Netherlands  and  makes  it  a part  of  his  empire. 

(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  (without 
illustrations),  and  will  be  followed  by  additional  chapters,  or  episodes,  as  the  author 
described  them  in  his  original  transmission.) 

CRAN 

CRAN,  s.  Pers.  Krdn.  A modern  Persian  silver  coin,  worth  about  a franc,  being  the 
tenth  part  of  a Tomaun. 

1880. — "A  couple  of  mules  came  clattering  into  the  courtyard,  driven  by  one 
muleteer.  Each  mule  carried  2 heavy  sacks  . . . which  jingled  pleasantly  as  they  were 
placed  on  the  ground.  The  sacks  were  afterwards  opened  in  my  presence,  and 
contained  no  less  than  35,000  silver  krans.  The  one  muleteer  without  guard  had 
brought  them  across  the  mountains,  170  miles  or  so,  from  Tehran." — MS.  Letter  from 
Col.  Bateman-Champain,  R.E. 

[1891. — "I  on  my  arrival  took  my  servants’  accounts  in  tomauns  and  kerans, 
afterward  in  kerans  and  shaies,  and  at  last  in  kerans  and  puls." — Wills,  Land  of  the 
Lion,  63.] 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Repertorium  Zur  Neuzeitlichen  Munzpragung  Europas:  Heilges  Romisches  Reich 
Deutscher  Nation  und  Nach folgestaaten  - Der  Bayerische  Reichskreis 
(Repertorium  of  Modern  European  Coinage:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation  and  Its  Successor  States  - The  Bavarian  Imperial  Circle).  By 
Bernhard  Prokisch,  Hubert  Emmerig,  Susanna  Heinz,  Michaela  Zavadii, 
Michaela  Heintz,  and  Dinah  Lepuschitz.  Institut  fur  Numismatik  der 
Universitat  Wien,  Vienna,  1996.  Hardcover  with  dust  jacket,  10"  x 14",  LI,  148 
pp.,  bilingual  text  (German  and  English),  heavily  illustrated,  maps,  charts, 
genealogical  overviews,  extensive  bibliography,  etc.  Available  from  Institut  fur 
Numismatik  der  Universitat  Wien,  Franz  Klein  Gasse  1,  A-1190  Wien, 
Osterreich/Austria.  Price  is  ATS  1300-  or  DEM  188-. 

The  Institute  for  Numismatics  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  the  Austrian  Society  for 
Numismatic  Research  has  been  engaged  in  the  "Viennese  Modem  Numismatic 
Project"  for  over  a decade.  This  work  on  the  coinage  of  the  Bavarian  Imperial  Circle 
is  the  first  fruit  of  the  project  available  to  the  public.  This  very  nourishing  appetizer 
covers  the  coinage  of  the  estates  of  the  Bavarian  Imperial  Circle  from  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (circa  1500)  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806.  It 
is  the  second  volume  in  a proposed  series  of  nineteen  volumes  which  will  address  the 
coinage  of  modem  Europe. 

The  volume  addresses  the  coinage  of  the  following  entities  of  the  Bavarian  Imperial 
Circle:  the  duchy  and  electorate  of  Bavaria,  the  city  of  Braunau,  the  bishopric  of 
Chiemsee,  the  bishopric  of  Freising,  the  county  of  Haag,  the  landgrave  of 
Leuchtenberg,  the  palatinate  of  Oberpfalz,  the  bishopric  of  Passau,  the  principality  of 
Pfalz-Neuburg,  the  principality  of  Pfalz- Sulzbach,  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg,  the 
city  of  Regensburg,  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  the  electoral  principality  of 
Salzburg.  Useful  maps,  genealogical  tables,  heraldic  information  and  illustrations, 
bibliographies,  photographs,  cross-references,  and  auction  histories  are  included  for 
each  entity. 

The  value  of  this  high-quality,  well-researched  reference  work  is  readily  apparent  the 
first  time  it  is  consulted.  For  instance,  few  of  us  have  libraries  which  would  enable  us 
to  discern  the  following  information  in  moments:  Bishop  Christof  II  Schlattl  (1557- 
88)  of  Chiemsee  issued  a two  ducat  coin  between  1557  and  1588  (Sch#628)  and  that 
coin  is  recorded  as  having  appeared  in  Schulman  (Amsterdam)  Auction  233  (1960)  as 
lot  1316!  Additionally,  the  volume  contains  a serviceable  photograph  of  the  two  ducat 
piece. 

The  binding  of  the  volume  is  solid,  the  printing  and  paper  are  of  high  quality,  and  the 
photography  is  generally  quite  clear.  Additionally,  the  illustrations,  charts,  and  maps 
are  all  useful  and  well-presented.  The  only  criticism  of  the  catalogue  which  I have, 
and  a slight  one  at  that,  is  that  the  alpha-numeric  cataloguing  system  which  is  utilized 
is  quite  convoluted  and  cumbersome.  The  Chiemsee  two  ducat  coin  discussed  earlier 
serves  as  evidence  of  this  as  its  catalogue  number  is  no  less  than  IB. 3. 1-1. 1/00.  Fear 
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not,  however,  as  the  unwieldy  catalogue  numbers  do  not  substantively  dilute  the  value 
of  the  reference  work  or  its  easy  use. 

The  work  reviewed  here  is  Volume  II  of  the  Repertorium.  Future  volumes  will  cover 
the  following:  Volume  I:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  - House  of  Austria  and  Austrian 
Hereditary  Lands;  Volume  HI  Holy  Roman  Empire  - Franconian  Imperial  Circle; 
Volume  IV:  Holy  Roman  Empire  - Swabian  and  Burgundian  Imperial  Circles;  Volume 
V:  Holy  Roman  Empire  - Upper  Rhine  and  Electoral  Rhine  Imperial  Circles;  Volume 
VI:  Holy  Roman  Empire  - Lower  Rhine  and  Westphalian  Imperial  Circle;  Volume  VII: 
Holy  Roman  Empire  - Lower  Saxon  Imperial  Circle;  Volume  VHI:  Holy  Roman 
Empire  - Upper  Saxon  Imperial  Circle  and  Lusatia;  Volume  EX:  Successor  States  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  Volume  X:  Switzerland;  Volume  XI:  France  and  Corsica; 
Volume  XH:  Italy  and  Malta;  Volume  XIII:  The  Iberian  Peninsula;  Volume  XIV:  The 
Low  Countries;  Volume  XV:  The  British  Isles;  Volume  XVI:  Scandinavia;  Volume 
XVH:  North-East  Europe;  Volume  XVHI  South-East  Europe;  and  Volume  XEX: 
Indices.  The  publishing  schedule  for  the  above  volumes  has  not  yet  been  determined 
but,  as  is  evidenced  above,  the  scope  of  the  Repertorium  and  the  promise  which  it 
holds  out  is  immense. 

The  desirability  of  the  obtaining  the  entire  Repertorium  will  be  high  if  future  volumes 
are  similar  in  quality  to  this  volume.  As  such,  this  work  (and  its  yet  to  be  released 
companion  volumes)  belongs  in  the  library  of  all  numismatists  with  an  interest  in 
modem  European  coinages. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 


A Bibliography  of  16th  Century  Numismatic  Books.  By  Dr.  Christian  E.  Dekesel. 
George  Frederick  Kolbe  & Spink,  Crestline  and  London,  1997.  Limited  Edition 
of  200  copies  published  by  Kolbe  and  200  copies  published  by  Spink.  1104  pp., 
736  title  page  facsimiles.  Available  from  George  Frederick  Kolbe,  Post  Office 
Drawer  3100,  Crestline,  California  92325-3100.  Price  is  $325.00  plus  $10.00 
shipping. 

Early  numismatic  publications  contain  invaluable  evidence  which  can  throw  new  light 
upon  unsolved  numismatic  questions.  This  observation  by  the  author,  first  made  three 
decades  ago,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  book. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Bibliotheca  Numaria  written  by  J.  G.  Lipsius  in  1801, 
has  been  the  standard  bibliography  of  early  numismatic  publications.  In  it,  there  are 
405  references  to  sixteenth  century  numismatic  works,  including  a number  of  duplicate 
entries.  In  this  new  bibliography,  no  less  than  1 148  titles  are  recorded,  many  unknown 
to  Lipsius  and  his  predecessors.  This  statistic,  though  impressive,  only  hints  at  the 
significance  of  this  new  work. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years.  Dr.  Christian  E.  Dekesel  has  visited  major  institutional  and 
private  libraries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  painstakingly  identifying  and  carefully 
analyzing  their  holdings.  Where  Lipsius  gives  only  the  name  of  the  author,  an 
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abbreviated  title  and  usually  the  format.  Dr.  Dekesel  sets  out  a bibliographic  feast  or, 
as  he  terms  it,  a bibliographical  "autopsy."  Every  listing  features  a detailed  physical 
description,  including  complete  title  with  line  breaks  and  a detailed  collation  of  text 
and  plates.  Over  700  listings  also  feature  a title  page  facsimile. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  two  main  parts,  followed  by  detailed  indexes  of  authors, 
translators,  printers,  publishers,  places,  and  dates  of  publication,  and  of  libraries  with 
significant  holdings  of  sixteenth  century  numismatic  material. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  critical  analyses  of  the  numismatic  bibliographies 
compiled  by  F.  E.  Bruckmann  (1729,  1732,  1741),  J.  C.  Hirsch  (1760),  and  J.  G. 
Lipsius  (1801).  In  this  section,  the  author  endeavors  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
these  early  authors  and  to  identify  their  major  defiiencies.  The  second  part  comprises 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  by  author  of  all  sixteenth  century  numismatic  books  which 
Dr.  Dekesel  was  able  to  locate  and  analyze,  excluding  all  secondary  references  from 
other  bibliographies.  As  noted,  each  book  has  been  the  subject  of  a detailed 
bibliographic  "autopsy." 

If  the  heart  of  the  book  is  the  alphabetical  catalogue,  the  index  is  its  soul.  Dr.  Dekesel 
labored  greatly  to  make  this  massive  work  remarkably  easy  to  use.  Potential  users  are 
able  to  quickly  locate  a specific  title  from  any  number  of  approaches.  Lipsius 
remained  the  standard  numismatic  bibliography  of  numismatic  books  for  1 96  years.  It 
appears  that  Dr.  Dekesel's  monumental  work  may  well  exceed  that  record. 

Reviewed  by  George  Frederick  Kolbe. 


Notice:  Author  Russell  Rulau  has  begun  work  on  a revised  and  expanded  second 
edition  of  Latin  American  Tokens  1700-1920:  A Guide  Book  and  Catalog.  As  such, 
he  is  seeking  assistance  from  collectors.  Latin  American  Tokens  1700-1920  is  the 
first  English  language  catalog  to  fist,  price,  and  illustrate  a large  selection  of  tokens 
from  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  Any  and  all 
contributions  are  welcome  and  all  contributors  will  receive  credit  lines.  Mr.  Rulau  can 
be  contacted  at  the  following  address:  Latin  American  Tokens,  Russ  Rulau,  Krause 
Publications,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54990. 


Traditional  Money  From  the  Solomon  Islands  - Part  2.  By  Charles  J.  Opitz.  32 
pp.,  with  photographs.  Available  from  Charles  J.  Opitz,  2471  SW  37  Street, 
Ocala,  Florida  34474.  Price  is  $3.00. 

This  newly  released  guide  describes  some  of  the  primitive  money  used  in  the  Solomon 
Islands.  It  covers  shell  rings,  tooth  money,  nose  ornaments,  shell  plaques,  turtle  shell 
ornaments,  bark  cloth,  shell  pendants,  seed  money,  rope  money,  shell  money,  tafiiliae, 
mat  money,  bowls,  clubs,  fish,  hook  money,  pigs,  and  tobacco  sticks.  The  pamphlet  is 
the  seventh  in  a series  on  odd  and  curious  money. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Forrest,  53  Bannerman  Avenue,  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR,  England: 

As  background  for  an  upcoming  article  for  the  NI  Bulletin  I’d  be  grateful  to  hear  from 
readers  about  examples  of  coins  being  used  as  lucky  charms  or  amulets  - including 
instances  of  "Charon’s  obol"  and  the  like.  Please  write. 

Tom  Sheehan,  P.  O.  Box  33576,  Seattle,  WA  98133-0576,  e-mail: 
tsheehan(5)wolfenet.com:  Collector  seeking  information  as  to  any  and  all  listings  for 
coins  and  medals  dealing  with  stock  exchanges  and/or  stock  brokers  like  Austria  KM- 
2910  and  Bremen  Ml. 

AND  WE  THOUGHT  THEY  WERE  POKER  CHIPS! 

Many  collectors  who  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  geographical  area  of  south  east 
Asia  find  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  form  a representative  collection  of  the  small 
porcelain  pieces  of  Siam  which  are  usually  termed  "Siamese  Gambling  Tokens". 
Because  they  are  plentiful,  the  collector  finds  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  acquire  a 
few  that  insinuate  themselves  into  his  Siamese  collection  and  then  find  that  additions 
are  apparently  unending.  This  is  in  fact  nearly  the  truth  since  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  a minimum  of  7,000  different  types  of  these  pieces. 

Purists  tend  to  relegate  these  porcelains  to  the  classification  of  poker  chips  which  is 
indeed  what  they  were  originally  meant  for.  However,  "token"  is  a more  apt  term, 
describing  as  it  does  the  kind  of  semi-currency. 

The  Siamese  gambling  token  was  in  its  heyday  in  the  1880s  and  were  so  widespread 
in  Siam  that  they  served  as  the  small  change  of  the  country  before  being  supplanted 
by  the  later  copper  minted  coins.  Bearing  Chinese  inscriptions,  these  tokens  were 
reckoned  as  being  worth  two  or  four  annas,  depending  on  their  size. 

The  gaming  tokens  were  issued  by  the  monopolists  of  gambling  houses  who  had  the 
right  for  their  utterance.  The  pieces  retained  their  current  value  until  such  time  as  the 
issuer  either  became  insolvent  or  lost  his  monopoly.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  he 
sent  a crier  through  the  town  calling  for  the  redemption  of  the  pieces  in  money.  This 
redemption  period  was  traditionally  three  days  after  which  the  pieces  ceased  to  have 
any  value  and  the  loss  devolved  on  the  holder.  Only  in  rare  instances,  of  course,  was 
the  issuer  forced  to  redeem  anything  like  the  total  value  of  the  pieces  he  had  uttered 
and  these  redemption  periods  were  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  time  in  which 
the  former  monopolist  could  figure  his  total  profit  on  the  whole  issue. 

With  7,000  varieties,  however,  it  would  seem  a bit  difficult  for  the  recipient  of  one 
of  these  tokens  to  know  whether  or  not  it  had  any  value  and  it  would  seem  that  many 
of  them  performed  their  task  of  being  Siam’s  small  change  for  some  time  after  they 
had  lost  their  original  fiat  value. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-2,  January  17,  1969) 


